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few secrets to be kept from the ruled. At one stage in their
history the ballads seem at once to have been an aristocratic
art and to have belonged to the whole people.

In the course of time the ballads went down the social
scale, as the tastes of the upper classes changed and drew
further away from those of the peasantry. This change
appears in "Edward", where the castle, hawk, and hounds
of the archetype are replaced by a "peasant" setting in the
modern American and Scandinavian versions. The traditional
ballad became mainly a peasant art, but never wholly so, since,
as I have tried to show, broadsides and sophisticated handling
have interfered with so many of them.

The ballads have never completely died out in this country,
but it is to America that we must turn to find a community .
where they have survived as a dominant art. The classic area
is in the Southern Highlands of the United States, described
by many collectors including Cecil Sharp.10 The people of
these mountains are mostly illiterate. They are poor but
economically independent, cut off from urban civilization by
poor communications. Sharp describes them as leisurely,
cheerful, and sociable: "they have the easy, unaffected bearing
and the unselfconscious manners of the well bred". He was
told that in past days there had been blood-feuds, pursued
for several generations between members of certain families.
Sharp praises their leisure, their rich cultural heritage and the
intense interest everyone in the community takes in their
main art, the folksong. There are specialists who know more
songs and sing them better than other people, but everyone
sings. "So closely indeed is the practice of this particular art
interwoven with . . . everyday life, that singers, unable to
recall a song I had asked for would often make a remark such
as: 'Oh, if only I were driving the cows I could sing it at
once.' "

These conditions are still partly mediaeval and they seem
to be necessary for the ballads' survival. The most important
condition is that the singers should take the ballads seriously
as stories, true stories about real people. Sharp says about the
ballad singers: ". . . when singing a ballad ... he is merely